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Strategy  of  the  War  in  Asia 

BY  LAWRENCE  K.  ROSINGER 


AFTER  Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States  faced  a 
problem  new  in  its  military  history:  it  had  to 
decide  where  to  fight  a  war  in  which  it  was  already 
engaged.  From  Valley  Forge  to  the  Marne  the 
location  of  the  main  front  had  always  been  reason¬ 
ably  clear,  but  in  World  War  II  the  foe  threatened 
from  European  and  Asiatic  bases  thousands  of 
miles  apart.  Both  the  principles  of  strategy  and 
America’s  relative  unpreparedness  made  it  essential 
to  concentrate  on  one  area,  in  order  to  smash  part 
of  the  Axis  as  quickly  as  possible.  On  the  other 
front  the  goal  had  to  be  to  hold  and  wear  down 
the  enemy,  to  initiate  minor  offensives,  and  to 
prepare  for  an  ultimate  major  drive.  But  which  was 
to  be  first:  Germany  or  Japan? 

A  policy  of  focusing  on  Japan  would  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  American  sentiment  in  December  1941, 
for  the  desire  to  avenge  Pearl  Harbor  was  intense. 
Hut  the  highest  political  and  military  leaders  of 
the  United  States  decided — on  the  basis  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  necessity,  not  emotion — that  Eu¬ 
rope  was  the  primary  front.  This  was  the  view  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
when  they  met  in  Washington  in  late  December 

1941.  The  following  month  Secretary  of  Navy 
Knox  declared:  “We  know  who  our  great  enemy 
is  .  .  .  who,  before  all  others,  must  be  defeated 
first.  It  is  not  Japan,  it  is  not  Italy.  ...  It  is  Hitler 
we  must  destroy.’’*  Throughout  1942  Washington, 
London  and  Moscow  adhered  to  the  strategy  of 
concentrating  on  Europe,  and  early  in  1943,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Casablanca  conference,  Mr.  Churchill 
reiterated:  “British  and  American  strategists  and 
leaders  are  unanimous  in  adhering  to  their  decision 
of  a  year  ago,  namely,  that  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and 
the  breaking  of  German  power  must  have  priority 
over  the  decisive  phase  of  the  war  against  Japan.”^ 

This  decision  has  been  accepted  by  the  general 
American  public  and  certainly  represents  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  has 

1.  Army  and  \'ary  Journal  (Washington,  D.  C.),  January  17, 

1942,  p.  557. 

2.  Address  of  February  ii,  1943  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
New  Yorli  Times,  February  12,  1943. 


met  opposition  in  China  and  Australia,  as  well  as 
in  some  circles  in  the  United  States.  In  February 
1943,  for  example,  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  House  of  Representatives  that  it  is 
not  correct  to  consider  Hitler  “our  first  concern.’’^ 

WHY  GERMANY  COMES  FIRST 

The  prevailing  strategy  arises  from  an  analysis 
of  the  relative  position  and  power  of  the  Axis  and 
the  Allies — not  from  any  narrow  consideration. 
It  is  partly  the  result  of  Nazi  military  superiority 
over  the  Japanese,  due  chiefly  to  the  enormously 
greater  capacity  of  German  industry.  Since  Japan 
turns  out  at  best  less  than  10,000,000  metric  tons 
of  steel  annually,  and  Nazi-controlled  Europe  per¬ 
haps  four  times  as  much,  there  is  no  question — 
leaving  aside  all  other  evidence — as  to  which  coun¬ 
try  can  produce  more  airplanes,  tanks  and  heavy 
guns.'*  Germany  is  also  closer  to  the  vital  centers 
of  the  three  strongest  Allies — Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States — while  Japan  is  on 
the  periphery  of  these  countries.  Not  least  impor¬ 
tant,  Nazi  ideology  has  a  world-wide  influence 
far  exceeding  the  appeal  of  Japanese  propaganda. 
Only  in  its  naval  operations  is  Japan  more  effec¬ 
tive  or  dangerous  than  Germany.  One  writer  has 
summed  up  the  situation  in  the  statement  that 
“the  German-Japanese  coalition  is  not  an  alliance 
among  equals,’’  since  “Germany  represents  the 
preponderant  part — perhaps  as  much  as  80  per  cent 
— of  the  actual  Axis  military  power.’’’ 

Germany’s  greater  strength  is  not  in  itself 
enough  to  determine  global  strategy,  since  a  case 
might  exist  for  dealing  with  a  weaker  enemy  first 

3.  Adilrcss  of  February  18,  1943.  Ihid.,  February  19,  1943. 

4.  Japan’s  seizure  of  the  raw  materials  of  southeast  Asia  has 
not  altered  this  situation,  for  the  new  wealth  must  be  fed  into 
the  old  industrial  machine,  capable  of  only  moderate  expansion 
so  long  as  Japan  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  itself  for 
equipment.  The  Nazis,  on  the  other  hand,  have  secured  im¬ 
portant  industries  as  well  as  resources  on  the  conquered  Euro¬ 
pean  continent.  In  economic  terms,  France  is  worth  more  than 
the  Indies,  Belgium  more  than  Burma. 

5.  Max  Werner,  The  Great  Offensive:  The  Strategy  of  Coali¬ 
tion  Warfare  (New  York,  Viking,  1942),  pp.  298,  301. 
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were  it  not  for  two  other  essential  considerations. 
First,  Germany  is  more  open  to  attack  because 
Europe  lies  much  nearer  the  United  States  than 
does  the  Far  East;  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Britain  con¬ 
stitute  more  powerful  bases  against  Germany  than 
China,  Australia  and  India  do  against  Japan.  Sec¬ 
ond,  although  more  formidable  than  its  eastern 
ally,  Germany  has  borne  greater  losses  and  is  rela¬ 
tively  closer  to  exhaustion. 

Hitler’s  defeat  is  actually  a  prerequisite  for  the 
defeat  of  Japan,  since  only  the  destruction  of  Ger¬ 
man  power  can  release  the  additional  military  and 
naval  forces  required  for  victory  in  Asia.  Were 
the  United  States  to  concentrate  on  the  Pacific,  it 
would  fight  an  isolationist  war — sharply  separated 
on  the  field  of  battle  from  most  of  the  United 
Nations.  Such  a  combination  could  not  beat  Japan, 
but  the  possibility  clearly  exists  that  Germany  can 
be  broken  by  American-British-Soviet  operations 
on  two  fronts  in  Europe.  A  correct  policy  of  focus¬ 
ing  on  Germany  may,  of  course,  be  distorted  into 
a  policy  of  neglecting  the  war  in  Asia,  but  such 
an  error  is  not  inherent  in  the  plan  itself.  What  is 
required  is  a  strategy  of  doing  the  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  against  Japan  while  placing  major  emphasis 
on  Germany. 

THE  NEW  FACE  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

This  maximum  was  a  rapidly  falling  quantity 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  With  great  skill  Tokyo  co¬ 
ordinated  its  forces,  assigning  a  decisive  role  to 
Army  ground  troops  and  land-based  aircraft,  while 
the  fleet  served  as  an  escort  for  troop  transports 
and  a  cover  for  landing  operations.  Japan’s  mili¬ 
tarists  understood  that  control  of  the  Asiatic  main¬ 
land  would  give  them  the  key  to  the  south  Pacific 
islands.  The  principal  goal  was  the  British  base 
at  Singapore,  to  be  reached  not  by  challenging  its 
coastal  guns  from  the  sea,  but  by  marching  down 
the  Malayan  peninsula  in  jungle  warfare.^  Japan’s 
other  drives,  including  the  attack  on  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  were  subsidiary  ventures,  although  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  major  strategy  of  the  Asiatic  campaign. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  Allied  debacle  was 
all-round  lack  of  preparation  for  war.  Anglo- 
American  requirements  in  Europe  had  made  rein¬ 
forcement  of  the  Far  East  difficult,  while  the 
initial  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor  immobilized  the 
American  Pacific  fleet  at  a  crucial  time.  But  these 
technical  difficulties  were  less  important  in  bring¬ 
ing  defeat  than  a  political  factor:  the  illusion  of 
the  United  States  and  Britain  for  a  decade  that 
peace  with  Japan  could  be  maintained  through 
concessions.  As  long  as  war  was  considered  less 
likely  than  agreement  by  negotiation,  there  could 

6.  Ihid.,  pp.  265-67. 


be  no  adequate  material  or  psychological  prepara¬ 
tion  for  battle. 

When  war  began,  Japan  held  the  initiative 
against  defending  forces  that  lacked  a  unified,  ap¬ 
propriate  plan.  British  and  American  writers  had 
frequently  said  that,  if  Japan  dared  to  attack,  it 
could  be  blockaded  and  its  fleet  destroyed  by  the 
Anglo-American  navies.  Actually,  the  Atlantic 
powers  had  undermined  the  possibility  of  block¬ 
ade  through  their  sales  of  essential  articles  to  Japan 
over  a  period  of  years — and  war  in  Europe  made 
the  concentration  of  Anglo-American  naval  forces 
in  the  Pacific  impossible.  Moreover,  although  much 
was  said  of  the  ABCD  combination  (American- 
British-Chinese-Dutch),  China’s  presence  was 
largely  verbal  since  the  hope  of  appeasing  Japan 
had  prevented  the  development  of  a  genuinely 
unified  strategy  involving  operations  both  in  Far 
Eastern  waters  and  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  This 
situation  was  reflected  in  the  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  to  concentrate  their  forces:  each  area 
waited  to  be  conquered  by  itself,  and  Japan  was 
able  to  continue  in  war  its  diplomatic  policy  of 
picking  off  its  enemies  one  by  one.^ 

Japan’s  victories  altered  the  strategic  aspects  of 
war  in  the  Far  East  in  the  following  ways,  (i) 
Anglo-American  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific  was 
weakened  considerably.  (2)  Japan  not  only  in¬ 
creased  its  own  economic  resources,  but  was  able 
to  blockade  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to 
rubber,  tin  and  other  important  commodities. 
(3)  China,  more  isolated  than  ever,  faced  intensi¬ 
fied  economic  and  political  problems;  and  effective 
use  of  its  territory  as  a  United  Nations  base  be¬ 
came  extremely  difficult.  (4)  The  Allies  were 
forced  still  further  from  the  Japanese  homeland, 
and  the  key  bases  of  India,  Australia  and  Hawaii 
were  threatened.  (5)  The  route  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Far  East  became  longer  and  more 
hazardous.  Japan  also  fought  its  way  into  areas 
from  which  a  juncture  with  the  Nazis  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  possibility  under  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  1942.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  lacked  the 
power  or  geographical  position  to  win  the  war  by 
itself.  The  United  Nations  had  lost  a  serious  cam¬ 
paign,  but  not  the  struggle  as  a  whole. 

japan’s  strategy  of  consolidation 

With  the  fall  of  Burma  in  April  1942  a  certain 
equilibrium  developed  in  the  Far  Eastern  war. 
Early  in  May  Japanese  naval  units  in  the  Coral 
Sea  were  thwarted  in  a  move  probably  directed 
against  Port  Moresby  on  the  southern  New  Guinea 
coast  facing  Australia.  A  month  later  an  enemy 

7.  “War  in  the  East,”  Fortune  (New  York),  December  1942, 
p.  227. 
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force  suffered  a  most  severe  defeat  while  on  its 
way  to  Midway  Island  in  the  central  Pacific.  This 
battle,  according  to  President  Roosevelt,  was  “our 
most  important  victory”  in  the  Far  East  in  1942.® 
Landings  were,  however,  made  at  this  time  in  the 
westernmost  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  Had 
the  Midway  move  also  been  successful,  it  would 
have  worked  havoc  with  our  Pacific  communica¬ 
tions,  and  diverted  our  attention  from  the  problems 
of  offensive  war  against  Germany  to  the  defense 
of  Alaska,  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Since  the  conquest  of  southeast  Asia,  Japan’s 
chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  build  up  a  chain 
of  air  and  naval  bases  on  the  fringes  of  its  new 
empire,  while  carrying  out  a  process  of  economic, 
political  and  military  consolidation  within.^  The 
object  apparently  is  to  keep  the  United  Nations  at 
the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  Japanese 
homeland  and,  wherever  feasible,  to  widen  the  gap 
by  seizing  additional  Allied  bases.  Recently,  Japan 
has  confined  itself  to  minor  actions  in  China  and 
to  efforts  to  counter  Allied  moves  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  New  Guinea,  but  resumption  of  the 
genuine  offensive  is  possible  at  any  time. 

The  possibility  of  Japanese  consolidation  has 
aroused  considerable  alarm,  for  the  enemy  has 
been  envisioned  as  efficiently  and  methodically 
converting  vast  stores  of  raw  materials  and  human 
labor  into  economic  and  military  power.  In  judg¬ 
ing  the  likelihood  of  success,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  note  again  Tokyo’s  many  economic  weak¬ 
nesses:  shortages  of  labor,  machine  tools,  shipping 
and  productive  capacity.  Japan  lacks  the  tonnage 
to  bring  home  unlimited  quantities  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  from  southeast  Asia  and  the  equipment  and 
trained  personnel  necessary  to  utilize  these  com¬ 
modities  to  the  full  on  the  spot.*®  Japanese  con¬ 
solidation,  while  not  to  be  underestimated,  is  there¬ 
fore  necessarily  of  a  limited  character  except  in 
the  northern  core  of  the  empire — the  home  islands, 
Korea,  Manchuria  and  North  China.  Raw  ma¬ 
terials  are  carried  to  the  north  to  the  degree  pos¬ 
sible,  while  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  syn¬ 
thetic  oil  and  shale  oil  production  in  this  zone, 
despite  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  None  of  these 
developments  suggests  that  Japan  considers  con¬ 
solidation  a  genuine  possibility  at  present  in  the 
south.  The  policy  followed  is  one  of  using  the  new 
territories  to  build  up  the  old. 

8.  New  York,  Times,  January  8,  1943. 

9.  G.  W.  Warneckc,  “Suctsugu’s  Fence  —  Key  to  Pacific 
Strategy,”  Pacific  Affairs  (New  York),  December  1942,  pp. 
43<’-49- 

10.  The  Economist  (London),  February  6,  1943,  pp.  167-68. 


AGGRESSIVE  ATTRITION  AGAINST  JAPAN 

Much  of  the  uneasiness  about  Japan’s  strength  is 
the  result  of  misunderstanding  of  Allied  strate¬ 
gy  in  the  Pacific  at  a  time  when  Hitler  constitutes 
the  main  enemy.  “Attrition,”  for  example,  ordi¬ 
narily  suggests  the  slow  erosion  of  enemy  power 
over  many  years,  but  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  can  be  graspied  from  President  Roosevelt’s 
statement  in  a  message  to  Congress:  “As  early  as 
one  year  ago,  we  set  as  a  primary  task  in  the  war 
of  the  Pacific  a  day-by-day,  and  week-by-week,  and 
month-by-month  destruction  of  more  Japanese  war 
material  than  Japanese  industry  could  replace. 
Most  certainly  that  task  has  been  and  is  being 
performed  by  our  fighting  ships  and  planes.  .  .  . 
We  know  that  as  each  day  goes  by  Japanese 
strength  in  ships  and  planes  is  going  down  and 
down,  and  American  strength  in  ships  and  planes 
is  going  up  and  up.”**  Such  a  policy,  which  in¬ 
volves  making  the  most  of  the  enemy’s  forward 
movements,  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  offensive 
tactics — witness  Guadalcanal  and  New  Guinea. 

DESTROYING  JAPAn’s  SHIPS  AND  PLANES 

Although  the  Japanese  empire  is  a  compact  land- 
and-sea  unit,  the  great  distance  from  the  homeland 
to  southeast  Asia  exposes  enemy  shipping  to  sub¬ 
marine,  air  and  surface  attack.  Tokyo’s  losses  of 
merchant  vessels  have  undoubtedly  been  serious, 
especially  in  view  of  Japan’s  relatively  low  ship¬ 
building  capacity.*^  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox 
recently  declared  that  American  submarines,  sur¬ 
face  ships  and  planes  had  destroyed  1,857,000  gross 
tons  out  of  an  estimated  total  of  6,369,000  tons  of 
Japanese  merchant  shipping  before  Pearl  Harlwr, 
i.e.,  between  one-fourth  and  one-third.  Since,  he 
said,  half  of  this  might  have  been  replaced  by 
new  ships,  salvage,  and  the  seizure  of  foreign 
vessels  trapped  in  Japanese  waters  through  un¬ 
declared  war,  the  enemy  merchant  fleet  is  prob¬ 
ably  14  per  cent  smaller  than  before  the  war.’^  On 
the  other  hand,  one  factor  favorable  to  Japan  is 
the  great  acceleration  of  its  shipbuilding  program. 
Launchings  are  expected  to  increase  rapidly  this 
year  so  that,  if  sinkings  do  not  rise  considerably, 
construction  may  well  keep  pace  with  losses  by 
midsummer  1943.’'*  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  a  result  of  Japan’s  secrecy  about  such 
matters,  estimates  of  its  total  merchant  shipping 
and  shipyard  production  before  the  war  may  be 
much  below  actual  tonnage. 

11.  New  York  Times,  January  8,  1943. 

12.  For  a  discussion  of  Japan's  ship  production,  see  l^awrencc 
K.  Rosinger,  “Japan  as  an  Economic  Power,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  April  i,  1942,  pp.  17-18. 

13.  New  York  Times,  March  18,  1943. 

14.  Ihid.,  January  i,  27,  1943. 
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i  The  enemy’s  naval  losses  have  been  as  serious 
I  as  its  losses  of  merchant  shipping.  In  the  Hattie  of 
I  the  Coral  Sea  one  aircraft  carrier,  three  heavy 
cruisers,  one  light  cruiser,  and  two  destroyers 
were  among  the  war  vessels  that  went  down.  Off 
Midway,  American  planes  sank  four  Japanese  car¬ 
riers,  two  heavy  cruisers  and  three  destroyers.  In 
the  Solomon  Islands,  from  August  7,  1942  through 
February  7,  194^,  Japan  lost  two  battleships,  twelve 
cruisers,  and  at  least  twenty-six  destroyers,  while 
in  the  Bismarck  Sea  three  cruisers  and  seven  de¬ 
stroyers  were  sunk.'’  In  these  and  other  engage¬ 
ments  the  United  States  lost  four  carriers  and  a 
I  number  of  cruisers  and  destroyers,  but  the  figures 
!  are  far  below  those  for  Japan.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  American  naval  shipbuilding  capacity  has 
risen  by  leaps  and  bounds,  considerably  outstrip- 
'  ping  anything  Japan  can  hope  to  do. 

With  regard  to  enemy  aircraft.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  declared  in  January  1943  that  “in  the  Pacific 
and  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  we  are  shooting  them 
down  four  to  one.’’’^  The  Japanese  air  force  lost 
j  over  100  planes  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  an 

I  estimated  275  at  Midway,  almost  800  in  the  Guadal¬ 

canal  campaign,  over  100  in  the  Bismarck  Sea, 
and  300  or  more  against  the  Flying  Tigers  in  China 
and  southeast  Asia — a  total  of  almost  1,600.  But 
to  this  conservative  figure  must  be  added  planes 
lost  in  New  Guinea,  the  Aleutians,  Burma,  China 
(after  the  reorganization  of  the  Flying  Tigers), 

I  and  in  innumerable  day-to-day  operations,  which 
have  been  increasingly  frequent  since  the  fall  of 
1942.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  a  significant 
percentage  of  non-combat  losses  resulting  from 
crack-ups  under  difficult  flying  conditions.*^® 

PROTECTING  OUR  COMMUNICATIONS 

A  strategy  of  attrition  can  be  considered  effective 
only  if  the  enemy  is  held  from  all  vital  objectives 
and  his  relative  strength  is  diminishing.  Mere 
losses  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  attrition.  The 
four  aircraft  carriers  and  other  vessels  that  Japan 
sacrificed  in  the  Battle  of  Midway  would  not  have 
contributed  to  attrition  if  the  island  had  been  cap¬ 
tured,  since  the  resulting  effect  on  American  com¬ 
munications  and  strategy  would  have  been  far 
more  important  than  the  ships  sunk.  Attrition  re¬ 
sulted  only  because  the  island  was  not  taken  and 
because  American  losses  were  less  significant  than 
those  of  the  Japanese. 

One  extremely  important  aspect  of  Allied  hold- 

15.  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  June  13,  1942,  p.  1130;  ibid., 
July  18,  1942,  pp.  1296-97;  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
M2rch  14,  1943;  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  March  12,  1943. 

16.  New  York  Times,  January  8,  1943. 

1 6a.  G.  F.  Eliot,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  December  27, 


ing  operations  in  the  Pacific  has  been  the  strength¬ 
ening  and  protection  of  the  long,  exposed  air  and 
shipping  lanes  from  island  to  island.  Extraordinary 
difficulties  have  arisen  from  Japan’s  seizure  of 
key  points  during  its  initial  advance,  as  well  as 
from  Allied  inability  to  use  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Suez  Canal  for  shipping  to  the  East.  Vessels 
traveling  between  the  United  States  and  Britain 
can  make  as  many  as  a  dozen  round  trips  a  year, 
but  only  about  three  to  India  in  the  same  period. 
Moreover,  the  Allied  convoy  system,  although  very 
effective  in  preventing  losses,  reduces  efficiency; 
while  Japanese  submarines  have  not  been  wholly 
unsuccessful  against  merchant  shipping.*^  The  loss 
of  the  oil  resources  of  southeast  Asia  means  that 
“millions  of  gallons  of  gasoline,  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  lubricating  oils  .  .  .  must  be  transported 
thousands  of  miles  to  half  a  hundred  air  bases,  and 
not  just  now  and  then  but  in  a  steady  and  in¬ 
creasing  stream.’’**  An  enormous  amount  of  base 
construction  has  also  gone  on  in  the  Pacific  islands, 
and  American  troops  have  been  moved  there  in 
significant  numbers. 

ADVANCING  ON  GUADALCANAL  AND  NEW  GUINEA 

The  invasion  of  the  Solomons  on  August  7,  1942 
aroused  so  much  spieculation  concerning  offensive 
possibilities  in  the  Pacific  that  the  basically  de¬ 
fensive  nature  of  the  operation  was  underestimated. 
In  its  origin,  it  was  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
Japane.se,  based  on  Rabaul  in  New  Britain,  from 
pushing  down  toward  the  Australian  supply  line 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  method  apparently 
chosen  was  a  two-pronged  counterthrust — up 
through  the  Solomons  and  across  southeast  New 
Guinea — designed  to  bring  about  the  seizure  of 
Rabaul  itself.*^  The  unexpected  violence  of  the 
Japanese  reaction  soon  changed  the  preliminary 
battle  in  the  southern  Solomons  into  a  major  contest. 
When  the  fighting  was  over  the  Japane.se  claimed 
that  they  had  deliberately  kept  the  Americans  busy 
on  Guadalcanal,  an  unstrategic  objective  on  the 
fringes  of  the  empire,  in  order  “to  proceed  undis¬ 
turbed  with  consolidation  of  our  military  posi¬ 
tions,’’  el.sewhere  in  East  Asia.^”  There  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  truth  in  this  statement,  but  the  price  paid 
by  Japan  was  excessive. 

WILL  A  NAVAL  STRATEGY  WORK.? 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  possibility 

17.  Bernard  Brodic,  A  Layman's  Guide  to  Naval  Strategy 
(Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1942),  p.  145.  New 
York  Times,  January  24,  February  13,  1943. 

18.  New  York  Times,  December  6,  1942. 

19.  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1942. 

20.  New  York  Times,  February  ii,  1943. 
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of  driving  Japan  from  its  Pacific  empire  island  by 
island,  or  conducting  a  naval  campaign  designed 
to  cut  Japan’s  supply  lines  and  smash  the  enemy 
fleet.  Sea  action  is  clearly  a  vital  part  of  the  war 
in  Asia,  but  it  seems  improbable  that  Japan  can 
be  defeated  primarily  by  this  means.  The  Japanese 
debacle  at  Midway  demonstrated  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  slash  across  the  central  Pacific  against 
a  far-removed  island  position  protected  from  the 
air.  It  therefore  does  not  appear  feasible  to  think 
of  main  strategy  in  terms  of  moving  from  Hawaii 
and  Midway  or  via  the  Marshalls  and  Gilberts 
against  Japan,^'  although  in  a  late  stage  of  the  war 
such  operations  may  become  possible  after  more 
important  actions  elsewhere.  Similarly,  the  experi¬ 
ence  on  Ciuadalcanal  and  New  Guinea  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  impracticability  of  moving  from  island 
to  island:  the  cost  is  too  great,  the  time  too  long, 
the  possibility  of  enemy  consolidation  of  bases 
behind  the  front  too  real. 

On  February  ii,  1943,  two  days  after  the  Jap¬ 
anese  announced  the  abandonment  of  Guadalcanal, 
Secretary  Knox  declared:  “There  never  was  a 
Navy  policy  that  could  be  described  as  an  island- 
to-island  campaign.”^^  This  was  underlined  the 
following  day  by  President  Roosevelt,  who  stated: 
“We  do  not  expect  to  spend  the  time  that  it  would 
take  to  bring  Japan  to  final  defeat  merely  by  inch¬ 
ing  our  way  forward  from  island  to  island  across 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  It  would  take  too 
many  years.”^^ 

Theories  which  place  primary  emphasis  on  naval 
victory  over  Japan  are  simply  a  repetition  of  in¬ 
adequate  concepts  prevalent  before  Pearl  Harbor: 
namely,  that  Japan  can  be  blockaded  into  defeat 
(the  slashing  of  its  supply  lines);  that  Japan  can 
be  defeated  by  America  in  combination  with  the 
British  empire  alone  (China  can  play  only  a 
minor  role  in  a  naval  war);  and  that  the  Japanese 
Navy  will  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  decisive  en¬ 
gagement.  Navalism  is  essentially  the  strategy  of 
an  isolationist  war  in  the  Pacific,  a  policy  of  pre¬ 
ferring  the  whittling  effects  of  sea  conflict  to  the 
broad  destructive  strokes  possible  in  land  fighting 
from  a  continental  base  such  as  China.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  significant  to  find  that  a  former  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  has  declared:  “The 
naval  operations  in  the  Pacific  are  contributory,  of 
course,  to  [Japan’s]  final  defeat.  But  a  campaign 
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from  that  direction  alone  is  a  long  and  costly  affair,  i 
with  success  doubtful.  The  early  defeat  of  Japan 
hinges  mainly  on  operations  from  China.”^'* 

CAN  WE  SMASH  JAPAN  FROM  THE  AIR.^ 

The  view  that  air  power  can  almost  by  itself 
defeat  Japan  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as 
navalism.  Planes,  it  is  true,  have  already  produced 
remarkable  results  in  the  Pacific  in  both  land  and 
sea  actions.  Yet,  after  the  Sanananda  drive.  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  stated:  “The  outstanding  military 
lesson  of  this  campaign  was  the  continuous  calcu¬ 
lated  application  of  air  power,  inherent  in  the  po-  i 
tentialities  of  every  component  of  the  air  forces,  I 
employed  in  the  most  intimate  tactical  and  logisti-  1 
cal  union  with  ground  troops"^^  Moreover,  air  \ 
activity  would  be  impossible  in  the  Pacific  with¬ 
out  Navy  maintenance  of  supply  lines,  while  the 
night  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  demonstrated  that 
major  surface  conflicts  can  still  occur  in  the  age 
of  air  power.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that,  although 
invading  marines  deprived  Japan  of  the  Guadal¬ 
canal  airfield  within  a  few  hours,  Munda  airfield 
in  the  southern  Solomons  has  survived  about  100  1 

bombing  raids.  Evidently,  air  attacks  cannot  put  a  ' 
field  permanently  out  of  use  if  the  enemy  is  will-  ' 
ing  to  expend  the  energy  necessary  for  repairs. 
Similarly,  while  it  will  be  important  to  subject 
Japanese  industrial  centers  to  steady  bombing,  this 
alone  can  hardly  bring  victory,  despite  their  known 
flimsiness.  In  the  war  with  Japan,  as  with  Ger-  I 
many,  ground  troops  are  the  decisive  factor  for  ! 
which  naval  and  air  forces  prepare  the  way.  I 

ATTRITION — FIRST  PHASE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST  | 

Aggressive  attrition  against  Japan  is  not  a  strate-  1 
gy  that  can  of  itself  bring  victory;  it  is  simply  a  ! 
first  and  necessary  phase  of  the  war  in  Asia,  to  be  | 
followed — especially  after  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Ger-  l 
many — by  genuine  offensive  action.  Significant  in-  f 
roads  have  been  made  into  Japan’s  air  and  naval  t 
power  and  merchant  shipping;  if  accelerated  in  * 
step  with  America’s  rising  war  production,  attri-  S 
tion  can  have  a  most  valuable  softening-up  effect.  [ 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  for  complacency.  Tokyo’s 
fleet  and  air  force  remain  serious  threats,  while  the 
Japanese  Army,  which  has  suffered  only  slight 
losses  outside  of  China,  is  certainly  more  powerful 
today  than  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Therefore,  as 
long  as  Japan  is  countered  almost  entirely  in  air 
and  naval  engagements,  it  will  retain  a  consider¬ 
able  surplus  of  offensive  power. 

CHINA — PRIMARY  FRONT  IN  ASIA 

Because  it  is  the  only  existing  large-scale  land 

25.  Author’s  italics.  New  Yor\  Times,  January  25,  1943. 
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front  against  Japan  and  the  only  base  now  avail¬ 
able  for  attacks  on  the  enemy  homeland  or  occu¬ 
pied  Manchuria,  Korea  and  Formosa,  China  is  the 
primary  sector  in  the  Far  East.  This  was  re¬ 
cently  suggested  by  President  Roosevelt  when  he 
said  that  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  the  policy 
of  making  China  a  large  and  important  base  and 
probably,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  important  base 
of  operations  against  Japan.^^  Yet  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  the  Chinese  have  received  far  less  direct  sup¬ 
port  than  United  Nations  forces  in  the  southwest 
Pacific,  chiefly  because  of  transportation  difficulties. 

The  cutting  of  the  Burma  Road,  Chungking’s 
main  land  route  to  the  outside  world,  left  China 
dependent  for  supplies  on  gaps  in  the  Japanese 
blockade,  the  northwest  highway  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  air  transport  from  India.  The  first, 
always  uncertain,  admits  chiefly  civilian  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  second,  inferior  in  capacity  to  the  Burma 
Road,  has  provided  much  smaller  quantities  since 
the  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  The  last  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  transport  planes  over  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  world.  Not  only  is 
there  an  acute  shortage  of  such  aircraft,  but — be¬ 
cause  of  the  complete  lack  of  aviation  fuel  in  China 
—each  plane  has  to  carry  enough  gasoline  for  the 
return  trip,  reducing  its  transport  load. 

While  undoubtedly  recognizing  these  and  other 
technical  difficulties,  Chungking  throughout  1942 
was  dissatisfied  over  the  inadequacy  of  transport 
arrangements  and  perhaps  especially  disturbed  at 
the  diversion  of  cargo  planes  assigned  to  the  India- 
China  run.  In  the  summer  of  1942,  when  Rommel 
seemed  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  India  was  prac¬ 
tically  stripped  of  aircraft  for  the  Middle  East.  And 
the  significant  use  of  transports  in  General  Mac- 
.\rthur’s  Buna-Gona  campaign  suggested  that  this 
operation,  under  the  prevailing  conditions,  was 
regarded  as  more  necessary  than  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  China  front.  In  each  case  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  the  outside  action  had  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  Chungking’s  own  security,  but  the  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  probably  wondered  whether  the  plea  of 
military  necessity  elsewhere  did  not  arise  from  a 
policy  of  neglecting  China. 

This  year  the  situation  appears  likely  to  change. 
In  January  1943  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Lend- 
Lease  Administrator,  declared  that,  although  “piti¬ 
fully  small’’  in  terms  of  China’s  needs,  supplies 
were  arriving  there  “at  an  accelerating  rate.’’^^ 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  reported  officially  that  the 
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number  of  transport  planes  was  being  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  that  new  airfields  necessary  for  in¬ 
creased  deliveries  had  been  constructed  both  in 
China  and  India.^®  These  developments  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  because  full-time  operation  of 
China’s  arsenals  and  the  revival  of  internal  motor 
transport  depend  on  imports  of  raw  materials, 
spare  parts  and  fuel. 

REBUILDING  THE  CHINESE  FRONT 

Transport  deficiencies  have  played  a  major  role 
in  the  marked  deterioration  of  the  China  front  in 
recent  years.  Particularly  since  1940,  China  has 
undergone  a  severe  crisis  in  which  acute  inflation 
and  internal  political  friction  have  joined  with 
problems  of  production  and  distribution  in  im¬ 
peding  military  effectiveness.^^  Therefore,  while 
recognizing  the  amazing  spirit  and  achievements 
of  the  Chinese  people,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that 
China  is  offering  Japan  far  less  active  opposition 
than  some  years  ago.  Nor  is  it  accurate  to  speak 
of  the  Chinese  armies  in  terms  of  three  or  four 
million  front-line  troops  without  understanding 
that  very  few'*’  are  trained  and  equipped  for  the 
type  of  warfare  going  on  in  Soviet  territory  or  in 
North  Africa.  Japan  probably  maintains  in  China 
something  under  half  a  million  men — perhaps  the 
smallest  number  since  the  war  got  under  way  in 
19^7.  This  reduction  has  been  possible  because, 
except  for  the  activities  of  Chinese  guerrillas,  the 
tactical  and  strategic  initiative  lies  completely  with 
Japan. 

Because  of  Chinese  inexperience  in  mechanized 
warfare,  it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  American 
trixips  will  have  to  form  the  main  spearhead  of 
the  counterattack  in  China,  using  all  complex 
equipment  from  military  trucks  to  aircraft.  Not 
only  does  such  a  judgment  underestimate  the 
possibility  of  training  Chinese  troops,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  represents  actual  United  States 
policy.  In  northeast  India,  for  example,  some 
thousands  of  Chinese  soldiers  who  escaped  from 
Burma  are  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  Ameri¬ 
can  equipment  at  the  same  time  that,  under  lend- 

28.  J.  Franklin  Ray,  “Getting  the  (Jootls  to  China,”  Far  East¬ 
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tive  land  routes  into  China,  although  he  warned  that  these 
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lease,  hundreds  of  Chinese  student  pilots  have 
been  brought  to  the  United  States  for  training.^* 

While  foreign  troops  will  undoubtedly  be  needed 
in  China,  there  is  no  reason  to  minimize  the  role 
the  Chinese  will  play  in  their  own  liberation.  Even 
if  it  is  found  after  preliminary  instruction  that 
Chungking’s  forces,  as  a  result  of  their  non-indus¬ 
trial  background,  do  not  measure  up  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  handling  of  mechanized  equipment, 
the  Chinese  have  compensating  advantages  of 
their  own.  They  do  not  need  to  be  transported 
thousands  of  miles  to  reach  the  war  zone;  they 
know  their  own  terrain  better  than  foreigners 
can;  they  can  live  more  easily  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  China;  and  they  are  indistin¬ 
guishable  physically,  linguistically  and  in  their 
way  of  life  from  the  domestic  population.  More¬ 
over,  the  establishment  of  a  genuinely  independent 
China  and  the  prevention  of  future  Japanese  ag¬ 
gression  require  a  strong  Chinese  army,  and  there 
is  no  better  opportunity  to  create  such  a  force  than 
in  the  present  war. 

An  excellent  case  exists,  of  course,  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  planes  and  war  materials  to  the  Chinese 
front  and  for  the  use  of  British  and  American — 
as  well  as  Chinese — troops  in  the  reinvasion  of  con¬ 
tinental  southeast  Asia.  Unquestionably  the  Chi¬ 
nese  will  welcome  everything  done  to  strengthen 
General  Claire  L.  Chennault,  for  his  air  force  has 
always  been  small.  Not  only  have  other  fronts 
often  been  considered  more  urgent,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  make  available  in  China  the 
thousands  of  gallons  of  high-test  gasoline,  the  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  and  thousands  of  airmen  and  mechan¬ 
ics  necessary  for  large-scale  air  operations.  General 
Chennault  is  known  to  believe  that  with  500  fight¬ 
er  and  bomber  planes  he  could  drive  the  Japanese 
from  China  and  produce  serious  effects  on  their 
shipping  as  it  passes  near  the  China  coast.^^  While 
an  increase  in  planes  is  taking  place,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  such  a  force  could  be  maintained  in  China 
at  present,  even  if  it  should  be  available.  It  is  also 
well  to  remember  General  Stilwell’s  homely  phrase 
about  how  territory  is  taken:  “You  have  to  have  a 
man  go  there  and  stand  on  the  ground The 
decisive  ejection  of  Japan  from  China  presupposes 
massive  ground  operations — requiring  tremendous 
amounts  of  supplies — in  conjunction  with  air  war¬ 
fare  and  naval  operations.  For  such  a  campaign, 
opening  of  the  Mediterranean  and  diversion  of 
fighting  power  from  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Nazis  appear  to  be  unavoidable  pre¬ 
requisites. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  A  BURMA  CAMPAIGN 

The  reinvasion  of  Burma  would  allow  a  greater 
flow  of  supplies  into  China,  although  a  genuine 
solution  of  the  transport  problem  will  probably 
not  be  possible  until  Allied  shipping  can  again 
touch  at  South  China  ports.  Allied  possession  of 
Burma  would  menace  the  Japanese  flank  in  Thai¬ 
land,  Indo-China  and  Malaya.  In  combination  with 
naval  operations  in  the  area  of  the  Indies,  a  Burma 
campaign  could  be  a  long  step  toward  expelling 
Japan  from  the  continental  and  island  territories 
of  southeast  Asia.  Yet,  if  only  because  of  the  mon-  I 
soon  rains,  which  begin  in  May  and  end  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  a  Burma  drive  is  not  likely  before  the  fall  , 
of  1943,  and  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  whether  ^ 
it  is  planned  for  that  time.  British  moves  in  the 
Arakan  region,  which  have  been  of  limited  scope, 
obviously  cannot  lead  to  the  reconquest  of  the 
country.  A  true  reinvasion  is  almost  certainly 
destined  to  be  an  amphibious  campaign,  involving 
landings  in  the  Rangoon  area  to  cut  off  Japanese 
reinforcements  and  open  the  only  satisfactory  route 
to  Upper  Burma  and  the  Burma  Road.’'*  Presum¬ 
ably  Chinese  troops,  moving  simultaneously  from 
Yunnan  province  into  Burma,  would  engage  the  ^ 
Japanese  on  a  second  front. 

The  Burma  Road  would  hardly  be  available  at 
once  for  transport  in  view  of  its  probable  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  enemy  or  as  a  result  of  the  fighting. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  to  see  how  the  highway  can 
be  opened  in  less  than  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half, 
a  fact  which  underlines  the  importance  of  not 
considering  the  India-China  airway  a  makeshift  or 
temporary  route.^' 

china’s  uncertainty  about  allied  aims 

Much  of  the  Chinese  criticism  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Asia,  perhaps  including  their  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  grand  strategy  of  concentrating  on 
Hitler  first,  arises  from  uncertainty  about  the  war 
and  post-war  objectives  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  When  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Hongkong,  China  had  already  suffered 
through  four  and  a  half  years  of  war,  always  an-  I 
ticipating  a  reasonably  early  victory  when  Japan  J 
should  finally  be  involved  in  war  with  the  West-  \ 
ern  powers.  Actually,  China’s  position  grew  worse  i 
after  December  7,  1941.  The  Burma  campaign  into  ! 
which  Chinese  troops  were  called  only  at  the  last  , 

34.  Lt.-Gcn.  Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg,  Christian  Science  Moni- 

tor,  February  23,  1943.  . 

35.  The  leading  Chinese  newspaper,  Ta  Kung  Pao,  in  point-  ! 
ing  out  that  it  is  easier  to  extend  the  air  transport  service  than  I 
to  reopen  the  Burma  Road,  has  stated  that  “100  freight  planes 
put  on  the  India-China  run  means  a  Burma  Road — 200  planes 
means  two  Burma  Roads.”  New  York^  Herald  Tribune,  March 
17,  1943- 
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moment,  although  they  had  been  ready  long  be¬ 
fore,  was  especially  disturbing. 

What  the  Chinese  want  is  easy  to  state.  They 
would  like  more  supplies  and  more  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East.  They  think  that  China  should 
be  considered  the  primary  front  against  Japan. 
They  desire  an  equal  voice  in  the  planning  of 
strategy  in  Asia.  They  want  to  participate  more 
directly  in  the  boards  that  assign  materials  to  the 
China  theatre.  They  want  some  indication  in 
present  United  Nations  policy  that  the  Far  East 
will  not  be  regarded  in  the  future  as  an  inferior, 
colonial  area.^*"  And  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  the 
United  States  and  Britain  to  bring  military  power 
to  bear  against  Japan,  the  more  China  desires  those 
political  actions  and  assurances  that  invite  confi¬ 
dence  among  nations.  This  is  what  lies  behind  the 
statement  of  the  newspaper  Ta  Kung  Pao:  “We 
should  be  aware  that  though  China’s  victory  hinges 
upon  an  Allied  victory,  an  Allied  victory  must 
not  necessarily  mean  China’s  victory.  This  is  not 
a  far-fetched  statement,  but  a  caution  out  of  care¬ 
ful  deliberation.”^^ 

It  is  true  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  Chungking 
has  not  been  bombed  because  it  has  been  protected 
by  the  American  air  force,  and  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain  have  concluded  historic  treaties 
with  China  renouncing  extraterritorial  rights.  But 
these  favorable  developments  make  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  impression  inside  China  because  the  political, 
economic  and  military  situation  demand  so  much 
more.  Chungking  cannot  forget  that,  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  Pacific  strategy,  its  main  role  is  that  of 
being  consulted  by  various  Anglo-American  agen¬ 
cies  when  China’s  interests  are  thought  to  be  in¬ 
volved.  The  only  body  on  which  the  Chinese  are 
represented  is  the  Pacific  War  Council  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  this  organ — established  grudg- 

l  ingly  under  extreme  Australian  pressure — appears 
to  receive  decisions  rather  than  to  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  in  making  them.^®  Chungking’s  reaction 
to  the  general  situation  was  indicated  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1942,  when  the  Chinese  Military  Mission  in 
the  United  States  was  ordered  home.^^ 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  work  out  close  coop¬ 
eration  with  China  in  the  military  and  political 
fields,  for  many  obstacles,  including  purely  tech¬ 
nical  ones,  stand  in  the  way.  But  the  problem  must 
be  solved  if  the  United  Nations  are  to  have  maxi¬ 
mum  assurance  of  the  maintenance  of  the  China 

1  36.  See  letter  of  Admiral  H.  E.  Yarnell,  New  Yorl{  Times, 

I  November  14,  1942. 

I  37-  Voice  of  China  (New  York,  Chinese  News  Service,  mime¬ 
ographed),  February  17,  1943. 

38.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  19,  1943. 

39-  New  York,  Herald  Tribune,  December  31,  1942,  January  i, 
>943. 


front,  without  which  the  defeat  of  Japan  might 
well  be  impossible.  Yet,  if  there  are  certain  West¬ 
ern  shortcomings  to  be  removed,  corrective  action 
may  also  be  expected  of  Chungking.  Recently,  for 
example,  an  American  correspondent  noted :  “Even 
when  all  allowances  are  made  for  the  stalemate 
in  the  military  situation,  perhaps  Chungking  has 
slumped  too  far  back  into  a  state  of  routine  and 
frustrated  bureaucracy.”'*®  Concretely,  hoarding 
and  speculation  are  rife;  the  debilitating  Chung¬ 
king-Communist  stalemate  continues;  and  there  is 
apparently  a  disposition  in  some  circles  to  feel 
that  China  has  “done  its  share”  and  should  con¬ 
serve  its  energies  until  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  ready  for  a  major  counteroffensive.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  existence  of 
war-weariness  in  China  after  all  these  years,  it  is  a 
fact  that  China  will  secure  maximum  aid  from 
its  allies  and  hasten  victory  only  if  it  exerts  its 
own  maximum  power  against  Japan  by  doing  as 
much  as  possible  to  reduce  internal  weaknesses  and 
divisions.  Although,  as  a  result  of  its  loose  na¬ 
tional  structure  and  non-industrial  economy,  there 
are  many  difficulties  that  China  cannot  overcome, 
the  Ta  Kung  Pao  editorial  already  quoted  cor¬ 
rectly  points  out :  “While  effecting  closer  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  United  Nations,  we  should  exert 
greater  efforts  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities.  While 
striving  for  a  common  victory  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  we  should  . . .  win  China’s  share  of  victory.”^* 

INDIA  AND  THE  DEFEAT  OF  JAPAN 

Since  this  is  the  first  truly  global  war — World 
War  I  was  essentially  a  European  conflict — it  is 
also  the  first  in  which  policy  toward  colonial 
peoples  is  of  major  strategic  importance.  Many 
writers  have  linked  the  swiftness  of  Japan’s  ad¬ 
vances  with  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  southeast 
Asia  did  the  invaders  really  have  to  fight  free 
peoples.  In  general,  the  local  attitude  was  one  of 
apathy,  mingled  with  the  sharp  hostility  of  small 
but  significant  groups,  as  in  Burma.'*^  Unless  this 
condition  changes,  Japan — unlike  Germany  in  oc¬ 
cupied  Europe — need  not  fear  that  our  reinvasion 
will  be  supported  by  local  uprisings  and,  through 
racial  propaganda,  may  even  be  able  to  win  over 
important  elements  of  the  population.  The  United 
Nations  require  a  program  which,  in  combination 
with  military  successes,  will  convince  the  subject 
peoples  of  Asia  that  our  victory  means  economic 
and  political  benefits  for  them. 

These  considerations  are  especially  important 

40.  Brooks  Atkinson,  New  York  Times,  February  28,  1943. 

41.  Voice  of  China,  February  17,  1943. 

42.  Sec  Jack  Beldcn,  Retreat  with  Stilwell  (New  York,  Knopf, 
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with  regard  to  India.  It  is  true  that  India’s  Army 
and  general  military  strength  have  grown,  despite 
serious  political  difhcultles;  that  Indian  production 
has  risen  markedly  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1939;  and  that  much  industrial  equipment  has  been 
received  under  lend-lease.  Yet  the  country  is  a 
long  way  from  fulfilling  its  current  possibilities. 
Nor  does  the  progress  mentioned  cancel  out  the 
effect  of  adverse  political  conditions  on  United 
Nations  strength.  The  wrecking  of  railway  facili¬ 
ties,  the  occurrence  of  strikes,  the  arousing  of  great 
concern  in  China  over  British  policy  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  the  United  States,  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  Japan’s  arguments  in  spreading  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  “Asia  for  the  Asiatics’’ — ^all  these  are 
matters  of  importance.  The  danger  of  Indian  aid 
to  the  enemy  in  the  event  of  Japanese  invasion  has 
increased,  as  well  as  the  risk  that  India  may  not 
be  an  entirely  secure  base  for  the  reinvasion  of 
Burma.  It  is  therefore  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
government  has  the  political  situation  under  con¬ 
trol.  For  the  speediest  and  most  complete  victory 
the  Allies  need  maximum,  not  partial,  utilization 
of  India’s  human  and  material  resources,  particu¬ 
larly  because  we  are  not  now  able  to  bring  our  full 
power  to  bear  against  Japan. 

THE  U.S.S.R.  AND  JAPAN 

Soviet  territory  in  Sakhalin  and  Siberia  consti¬ 
tutes  an  excellent  base  for  direct  land  and  air  at¬ 
tack  on  Japan.  “Within  a  radius  of  some  725  miles 
of  Vladivostok  lie  all  the  vital  military,  industrial, 
communication  and  population  centers  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  homeland.’’"*^  Yet  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
at  war  with  Japan  and  at  present  certainly  wishes 
to  avoid  war  in  the  Far  East.  This  policy  is  com¬ 
pletely  in  harmony  with  the  United  Nations  strate¬ 
gy  of  concentrating  on  Germany.  As  one  com¬ 
mentator  declared  soon  after  Pearl  Harbor:  “For 
Stalin  to  divide,  at  this  time,  his  war-effort  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  East  Asia  might  bring  about  a 
catastrophe.  Indeed,  such  a  dispersion  of  forces 
could  result  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Russian 
armies  and  hence  weaken  the  Anglo-American 
strategic  position  all  over  the  world.”'*'*  Had  the 
Soviet  Union  been  diverted  from  the  western  front 
by  war  with  Japan,  the  North  African  campaign 
might  not  have  been  possible,  the  1942-43  ^viet 
winter  offensive  could  hardly  have  occurred,  and 
the  many  opportunities  for  an  Anglo-American  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  continent  would  not  exist  in  their 
present  clear-cut  form.  The  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R. 

43.  Alexander  Kiralfy,  Victory  in  the  Pacific  (New  York,  John 
Day,  1942),  p.  271. 

44.  Strategicus,  “The  Strategic  Position  in  the  Pacific,"  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  January  3,  1942,  p.  483. 


is  able  to  concentrate  on  Germany  hastens  the  I 
defeat  of  the  Nazis  and  thereby  brings  nearer  the  ' 
day  of  reckoning  with  Japan.  | 

While  the  Soviet  geographical  position  against  I 
Japan  is  excellent,  certain  shortcomings  should  be  1 
noted.  Siberia,  for  all  its  recent  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  is  one  of  the  less  industrialized  sections  of  ■ 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  distances  are  also  enormous:  “The  I 
front  along  the  Manchurian  border  is  roughly  | 
equal  to  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Denver.  1 
The  Russian  coast  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  Strait  I 
of  Tartary  extends  as  far  as  from  New  York  to 
Jacksonville.”'*^  Most  important,  everything  would  I 
depend  on  which  side  held  initial  superiority  in  a  L 
Soviet-Japanese  conflict.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  were  still  at  I 
war  with  Germany,  it  might  have  to  withdraw  t 
temporarily  from  the  Far  Eastern  positions  neces-  j 
sary  for  striking  at  Japanese  centers.  With  regard  * 
to  a  combined  attack  from  Siberia  and  the  Aleu¬ 
tians,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  latter  are  far  from 
Japan,  with  weather  conditions  unfavorable.'*^ 

The  existence  of  peace  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Japan  does  not  mean  that  the  Far  Eastern  military 
situation  is  not  being  influenced  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  presence  of  an  important  Soviet  army, 
air  force  and  submarine  fleet  in  northeast  Asia 
requires  Japan  to  maintain  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea  considerable  military  strength  that  might 
be  used  elsewhere.  Soviet  supplies  have  also  been 
of  value  in  Chinese  resistance,  although  their  flow 
has  been  reduced  since  the  Soviet-Nazi  war. 
Chungking’s  recent  attention  to  the  area  of  the 
northwest  highway  suggests  that  an  increase  in  ; 
materials  from  this  direction  may  be  contemplated. 

Whether  the  U.S.S.R.  will  at  any  time  go  to  war 
with  Japan,  unless  attacked,  is  naturally  not  a 
subject  on  which  public  information  is  available. 

It  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  any  nation,  after 
losing  millions  of  men  and  suffering  great  de¬ 
struction  of  its  western  territories,  to  invite  devas¬ 
tation  of  its  eastern  soil.  The  United  States  and 
Britain  should  probably  act  on  the  assumption  that 
China  will  be  the  main  land  front  in  the  offensive 
against  Japan — although  not  overlooking  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  Soviet  front  may  eventually  be 
opened.  Moreover,  after  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
Japan’s  strategic  position  will  undergo  an  amaz¬ 
ing  deterioration,  assuming  that  Tokyo  has  not 
meanwhile  succeeded  in  breaking  Chinese  resist¬ 
ance  and  that  political  factors  do  not  divert  the 
Allies  from  wholehearted  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  Asia.  Under  the  circumstances  of  deterioration, 
Japan  would  less  than  ever  be  able  to  attack  in 
the  north,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  might  undertake  many 

45.  Kiralfy,  Victory  in  the  Pacific,  cited,  p.  269.  . 

46.  Yarnell,  “War  in  the  Western  Pacific,”  cited,  p.  63. 
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actions  of  considerable  value  to  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  China.  These  questions  will,  of  course,  not 
arise,  if  Japan  initiates  the  attack. 

allied  PACIFIC  STRATEGY  AFTER  CASABLANCA 

It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  assess  the  significance  for 
the  Far  East  of  the  Casablanca  conference  (Janu¬ 
ary  14-24,  1943)-  According  to  the  official  confer- 
'  ence  communique.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  was  apprised  by  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  of  “the  measures  which  they  are  under¬ 
taking  to  assist  him.  .  .  After  Casablanca,  Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  Dill,  British  member  of  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  General  Henry  H. 

:  Arnold,  Commanding  General  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Forces,  visited  India  and  China,  where  they 
conferred  with  Generalissimo  Chiang.  A  joint 
communique  issued  by  the  British  and  American 
officers  on  February  ii  stated  that  “a  complete  ac¬ 
cord  was  reached  in  coordination  of  offensive 
plans  .  .  .  against  the  Japanese.”'^ 

On  February  12  President  Roosevelt  said:  “Great 
and  decisive  actions  against  the  Japanese  will  be 
taken  to  drive  the  invader  from  the  soil  of  China. 
Yes,  important  actions  are  going  to  be  taken  in  the 
skies  over  China — and  over  the  skies  of  Japan 
itself.”"*^  Yet  there  were  undertones  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Chinese  reaction  to  Casablanca,  partly 
because  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  give  China  a 
^  greater  voice  in  United  Nations  strategy.  Doubt 
was  expressed  as  to  the  time  for  which  offensive 
operations  in  the  Far  East  had  been  scheduled.’® 
The  Far  East  may  well  see  the  following  de¬ 
velopments  in  1943:  (i)  A  steady  increase  in  the 
air  force  available  in  China;  (2)  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  transport  planes  carrying  supplies  to 
China;  (3)  the  stocking  of  equipment  in  India, 
partly  for  the  use  of  Chinese  armies  on  the  spot, 
but  chiefly  for  transfer  to  China  when  this  becomes 
possible;  (4)  greater  pressure  on  Japan  in  naval, 
air  and  land  warfare  in  the  south  Pacific,  on  the 
basis  of  America’s  mounting  production  of  planes 
and  ships.  One  great  unknown  quantity  is  the 
Burma  offensive.  There  have  also  been  hints  of 
unexpected  surprise  action  against  the  Japanese. 
[  New  Zealand  Minister  Walter  Nash  declared  on 
February  17,  after  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific  War 
Council:  “It  may  be  that  they  will  be  hit  in  a  way 

‘  47-  New  York.  Times,  January  27,  1943. 

\  48.  Ihid.,  February  12,  1943. 

I  49-  I/nd.,  February  13,  1943. 

50.  I/nd.,  January  31,  February  16,  1943. 


they  have  not  dreamed  of.”’*  In  any  event,  the 
main  concern  of  the  United  Nations  must  be  to 
keep  China  in  the  war  and  to  build  up  the  Chinese 
front.  This  is  linked  with  the  necessity  of  prevent¬ 
ing  Japan  from  initiating  new  offensives  elsewhere. 

FUTURE  JAPANESE  STRATEGY 

Japan  has  a  choice  of  strategies:  it  may  remain 
on  the  defensive,  seeking  to  hold  its  positions  and 
consolidate  them;  or  it  may  take  the  offensive,  to 
cut  the  ground  from  under  Allied  offensive  plans. 
An  attack  on  India,  for  example,  could  prevent  a 
drive  into  Burma  and  further  isolate  China,  mak¬ 
ing  impossible  the  delivery  of  increased  amounts 
of  supplies  and  planes.  A  major  all-out  attack  in 
China  itself  could  deprive  the  United  Nations  of 
their  only  existing  land  front  for  counteraction 
against  Japan.  An  invasion  of  Australia  would 
sever  major  supply  lines  to  the  Far  East  and  end 
our  effective  sea  and  air  warfare  in  the  south 
Pacific.  And  a  Siberian  move  might  be  designed  to 
prevent  Japan’s  isolation  by  relieving  Germany.  Ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Alaskan-Aleutian  area  is  also  possible. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chinese  newspaper,  Ta  Kung 
Pao,  is  worth  noting:  “Japan,  who  is  still  a  potent 
force  in  the  Axis,  will  never  stand  aloof  and  wait 
until  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  turn 
their  whole  forces  to  the  Far  East  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Nazis  without  another  great  adventure — 
either  an  attack  on  India,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
China.”’^  Moreover,  the  enemy  may  count  on  po¬ 
litical  factors  to  avert  defeat.  Perhaps  Japan  hopes, 
if  worse  comes  to  worst,  for  a  negotiated  peace 
on  the  basis  of  yielding  part  of  its  conquests  and 
acting  as  a  “bulwark”  against  the  U.S.S.R. — much 
the  kind  of  offer  the  Nazis  are  likely  to  make  be¬ 
fore  they  are  crushed  in  Europe.  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  already  rejected  all  such  ideas 
in  the  demand  at  Casablanca  for  the  “uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender”  of  Japan,  as  well  as  Germany  and 
Italy.  To  destroy  completely  Japan’s  hopes  of  vic¬ 
tory  through  politics,  the  necessity  remains  of 
solidifying  the  existing  unity  of  the  United  Nations 
— especially  the  United  States,  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — through  new  military  action 
and  closer  political  understanding. 

51.  I/nd.,  February  18,  1943.  In  March  1943  important  “post- 
Casablanca”  conferences  on  Pacific  stratcRy  were  held  in  Wash- 
injtton  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  representatives  of 
Admirals  Nimitz  and  Halsey  and  General  Mac  Arthur.  INd., 
March  30,  1943. 
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Distances  in  the  Pacific  Area  Compiled  by  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  larger  than  the  entire  dry  land  surface  of  the  earth,  is  almost  twice  the 
size  of  the  Atlantic.  These  facts  and  the  following  table  may  help  to  explain  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  supply  and  strategy  faced  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  Far  Eastern  theatre  of  war. 

AIRLINE  DISTANCES  IN  STATUTE  MILES* 


Kiska-Chungking  .  3,845 

Kiska-Tokyo  .  2,155 

Kiska -Vladivostok .  2,165 

Kiska-Midway  .  1,665 

Vladivostok-Tokyo  .  665 

Vladivostok-Singapore .  3,370 

Vladivostok-San  Francisco .  5,165 

Tokyo-Midway  . 2,545 

Tokyo-Pearl  Harbor .  3,850 

Tokyo-San  Francisco  .  5,135 

Tokyo-Singapore  .  3,305 

Tokyo-Sydney  .  4,860 

Chungking-Tokyo  .  1,970 

Chungking-Vladivostok  .  1,685 

Chungking-Calcutta .  1,225 

Hongkong-Pearl  Harbor .  5,545 

Hongkong-San  Francisco .  6,895 


Hongkong-Singapore  .  1,610 

Singapore-San  Francisco .  8,440 

Singapore-Sydney  .  3,915 

Sydney- Pearl  Harbor .  5,075 

Sydney-San  Francisco .  7,425 

Guadalcanal-Port  Moresby  .  874 

Guadalcanal-Rabaul .  647 

Port  Moresby-Rabaul .  501 

Guam-Guadalcanal  .  1,900 

Guam-Rabaul .  1,325 

Guam-Wake  .  1,500 

Guam-Pearl  Harbor .  3,800 

Midway-Pearl  Harbor .  1,300 

Midway-Wake .  1,185 

Canton  Island-Pearl  Harbor .  1,910 

Pearl  Harbor-San  Francisco .  2,395 

Pearl  Harbor-Singapore .  6,720 


♦These  distances  must  be  considered  approximate,  since  estimates  vary. 
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